THE FIRST CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


SAID TO HAVE BEEN ERECTED A.D. 61. 


HE peculiar beauty that is inseparable from | breadth of the British Islands, is certain to be 

A noble and majestic architectural ruins, in the | powerfully enhanced by their association with 

instance of the ruins of the great monasteries | beautiful and picturesque natural scenery. The 

that are scattered throughout the length and | builders of those once magnificent edifices loved 
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hill-sides, amd wooded valleys, and winding 
streams, and they chose for their own retreats 
and for the sites of their architectural triumphs, 
the fairest of the many fair scenes which in their 
days were placed absolutely at their disposal: and 
so we now find the shattered relics of our old 
abbeys, in addition to their intrinsic interest and 
attractiveness, to be beautiful also for situation. 
Many and great, doubtless, were the changes 
which in various ways affected the general aspect 
of the scenery surrounding the abbeys, during 
the long interval that intervened between their 
original foundation and their dissolution in the 
sixteenth century; and still more decided and 
more important chanzs3 faay have succeeded in 
later times: yet the monastic ruins are certain, at 
ieast, to prove that once they were surrounded 
with natural beauties of a very high order, even 
if now they are not actually encompassed and 
incorporated with as much of natural beauty as 
was theirs in the olden time. ; 

Second to very few (if, indeed, to any) English 
monastic remains, in every quality and circum- 
stance that is powerful to excite the delighted 
admiration of all who know them, are the ruins 
of Glastonbury Abbey. , Very pleasant are the 
Somersetshire hills, where they yet linger, rich 
as they are in historical memories, and richer still 
in traditional associations: and most striking in 
their varied loveliness are the views that spread 
away on every side from those chisel-wrought 
memorials, which with silent eloquence declare 
how powerful man is both to create and to over- 
throw. 

It is not, however, with either the artistic 
excellences of the Glastonbury ruins, or the fine 
scenery in the midst of which they have been 
preserved, that I am now specially concerned; 
nor do I desire on the present occasion to direct 
attention to any historical incidents connected 
with Glastonbury Abbey, whether in the palmy 
days of its early grandeur, or during the subse- 
quent era of its decline and fall. But it is upon 
the traditions of Glastonbury which precede its 
positively established history, that I have a few 
words to address to all who, like myself, are 
unable to read these five: words “The First 
Church iw England,” without the thrilling con- 
sciousness of’ their being pre-eminently stored 
with memories the most glorious, and the most 
precious of associations. This very short sen- 
tence, “The first chufch in England,” is, indeed, 
one that at once engages thoughtful attention 
and commands the warmest sympathies; it leads 
the involuntary train of thought to a remote 
period, in which the earliest of the edifices that 
ever was erected for Christian worship in this 
church-building and church-loving country of 
ours, stood alone—a solitary, humble structure, 
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in this then remote “island of the sea,” the very 
world’s end of what in those days constituted 
the known earth. 

Roflections such as these naturally and neces. 
sarily lead to the inquiries: Is anything whatever 
known concerning a first church in England ? By 
whom is it supposed to have been built, and at 
how early a period, and on what spot of English 
ground did it probably stand ? 

No historical record of unquestionable authority 
is known to be in existence, which beyond all 
doubt or hesitation fixes either the site or the 
era of the first church, or sets forth the name 
of its founder; and yet there are very strong and 
cogent reasons for believing that the first church 
was erected in England very near the middle of 
the first century of the Christian era; that it 
was founded by a personage no less venerable 
and interesting than Joseph of Arimathea himself; 
and, further, that this first of English churches 
stood on that very spot, in the midst of the 
pleasant hills of Somersetshire, upon which in 
after times the great Abbey of Glastonbury grew 
up in stately dignity, and where its ruins, 80 
magnificently solemn in their decay, remain to 
this very day. 

It will be understood that claims are urged 
for more than one other locality, time-honoured 
in association with the history of English Chris- 
tianity, as the site of the “first church in Eng- 
land.” Some persons suppose that Canterbury 
Cathedral, and not what once was Glastonbury 
Abbey, is standing now on this memorable spot. 
It is, indeed, most true that, with a happy con- 
sistency, the metropolitan Cathedral of Canter- 
bury stands where stood that venerable structure, 
whether British or Roman, which Augustine found 
when, in the year 597, he came to re-establish 
Christianity amongst the Anglo-Saxons. But 
neither Canterbury, nor any one of the other 
places where very early Christian churches were 
certainly erected in this island, can rival Glaston- 
bury as a claimant for the very first church;— 
the very first, as many have believed and affirmed, 
of the churches, nof in England only, but in 
universal Christendom. 

All the most ancient edifices that were conse- 
crated for Christian worship, and particularly 
those that were erected specially for that high 
service, in all external and material qualities were 
humble as was the worldly condition of the pri- 
mitive worshippers. Altogether unlike the spa- 


cious and splendid structures which rapidly arose . 


in the principal cities as soon as Christianity had 
become the religion of the emperor and of the 
empire, the first churches were small and lowly, 
and without any pretension either to architectural 
merit, or to distinctiveness of character. It 1s 
more than probable that the first church m 
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England, whether or not it may also have been 
the first Christian church that ever was con- 
structed for the special purpose of worship, as a 
building, was the humblest amongst the humble. 
The first church at Glastonbury, according to 
an early chronicler, had its walls made of stakes 
driven into the ground, and of branches and twigs 
“wended and twisted together after the ancient 
custom,”—such a structure exactly as appears 
represented in our wood-engraving. The length 
of it, we are also told, was sixty feet, and the 
breadth twenty-six. Joseph of Arimathea is said 
to have reached the shores of Britain in the 
year of our Lord 61; when he established him- 
self, and with himself, the ‘eleven companions 


of his travel and his fellow-labourers in his | 


ministry, at the place we now know as Glaston- 
bury. And there they built the first church: and 
there, in their own simplest, yet noblest of metro- 
politan churches, those true “pilgrim fathers” 
worshipped and “preached the word.” 





precedence before themselves ; and the validity of 
this argument was admitted. And again, at the 
present time, in his “Architectural History of 
Glastonbury Abbey,” published last year, Pro- 
fessor Willis, one of the most cautious as weli as 
the most discriminating of inquirers, after narrat- 
ing the early traditions of that church, collected 
by William of Malmesbury, remarks: “One fact 
can certainly be derived from them, namely, that 
there existed on the spot, which is the scene of 
the tale, @ structure of twisted rods or hurdles, 
which was believed to have been built as a 
Christian oratory, and reported to be the earliest 
church erected in Britain; also, that it especially 
bore the name of Vetusta Ecclesia, the ‘Old 
Church,’ and was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
To show the veneration in which the structure 
itself was held, the chronicler records that, 


'faccording to the tradition of the fathers, St. 


| 


Paulinus, Archbishop of York (4.p. 630), clothed 


This was | the old church, which before was made of inter- 


believed, from a very early period, throughout twined rods, with boards, and covered it with lead 


Britain. Many of our earliest historians place 


the first English church at Glastonbury, and | 


record the tradition of its origin. In consequence 
of its priority of existence, this particular church 


| 
| 
| 
| 


is found to have been frequently entitled by our | 


earliest writers as “the church founded and built | 


by our Lord’s disciples,” as “the beginning and 
fountain of all religion in England,” as “the 
mother of the saints,” and “the tomb of the 
saints,” while the place where it was erected is 
called, in both the same spirit and the same form 
of expression, “the first land of God,” and “the 
first land of saints in England.” 

Such is the tradition which assigns to the first 
church in England a local identity, and to the 
founder and builder of it gives a distinguished 
name. Southey, a judicious and thoughtful writer, 
considers the tradition to be worthy of credit, from 
the circumstance that it was never contradicted, 
nor were any conflicting claims adduced in those 
ages, when other churches would have derived 
very great; temporal advantages from being able 
to have advanced similar pretensions on their own 
behalf. From the first, to so far as we can trace 
out any allusion to the matter at all, Glastonbury 
claimed to have its abbey standing where the 
first church had stood; and from the first also, 
through many an age, in which no such claim 
could have stood firm without good and solid 
ground to stand upon, the claim of Glastonbury 
was accepted and recognised as worthy of all 
acceptance. For example, it is certain that the 


Churchmen of England, who were present at the | 


Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, severally 
held in the years 1409, 1414, and 1431, brought 
forward the Glastonbury tradition, as proof that 
no Continental ecclesiastics had a right to rank in 


} 


999 


from top to bottom. 

It is tradition, then, which places at the Glaston- 
bury of to-day the first church in England, said 
to have been erected in the year 61. But the 
weight, and value, and validity of tradition vary 
very greatly; and in every case they must be esti- 


| mated by special circumstances, and determined 


'upon their own particular merits. 


Where the 


' voice of tradition has been clear, strong, distinct, 


unvarying, and long-continued; where its truth 


‘is, at least, probable, and it is opposed by no 
| weighty evidence; also, where it can appeal to an 
| early, a general, and a sustained acceptance, it 
'is but reasonable to believe that it contains the 


outlines, if not the substance, of a true chronicle. 


, The tradition that places at Glastonbury the first 


English church, “a structure of twisted rods or 
hurdles,”’ is of such a character as this. It pos- 
sesses, in the most remarkable degree, every 


| quality of authenticity; and, withextraordinaryem- 


phasis, it supports and maintains its own allega- 
tion; while (as I have already stated) many of our 
early histories concur in confirming its testimony. 

The church which the good and pious Paulinus 


' built at Glastonbury, and the “ old church” that 


he covered over for protection, alike have passed 
away. That “old church” itself must also have’ 
been restored many times after the veritable 
“first church” of all had been set up in apostolic 
times, and before Paulinus appeared to render to 
it a becoming tribute of reverential care. Of the 


| magnificent abbey, also—in part of Norman work, 


‘tures, are the chief existing remains. 
' name and the memory of Joseph of Arimathea are 


and partly of the Early Gothic of England—roof- 
less walls, and broken arches, and shattered sculp- 
But the 


still preserved in inseparable association with the 
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ruins of Glastonbury. The remains of the pious 
saint himself, the first of English church-builders, 
are believed to rest in the hallowed ground where 
his own church was placed by him: and amidst 
the ruins of the grand abbey of later days, covered 
over and sheltered by a low rounded arch of 
massive masonry, lavishly enriched with the zig- 
zag work that the architects of the North so dearly 
loved, the “ Well of St. Joseph” may still be seen. 

A representation of the “old church,” the 
“first church in England,” has been given by 
Sir Henry Spelman, in his work, entitled “ Consilia 
Britannica,” published in 1639, as he obtained it 
from a plate which was fixed in a pillar of the new 
church, and was preserved after the destruction of 
the monastery. The same venerable structure has 
also been engraved, from the same authority, in 
Sammes’ “ Antiquities of Ancient Britain,” p. 213, 
(published in 1676); and, more recently, in Phelps’ 





















“ Somersetshire,” p. 40; in “ Scenes and Sketches 
from English History,” p. 314; and in the Hyan. 
gelical Register for February, 1839, p. 48. (See 
Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, x. 415.) At length 
a copy of one of the early engravings became the 
property of an artist, in whose service the sun: 
light itself has been taught by modern science to 
perform the most important duties. So the old 
engraving at last has been photographed; and the 
photograph, beautifully executed, with the little 
memoir which is published with it, has been sent 
to THE Quiver, by the kindness of the proprietor 
and publisher, Mr. W. H. Mason, of Brighton; 
and, reversing the process adopted by Mr. Mason, 
Tue Quiver has engraved the photograph, that it 
might be enabled to place before its readers ag 
faithful a representation as possible of the simple 
structure that was considered to have been the First 
Church in England. Cuares Boutett, M.A, 
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TN APTAIN SCOTT would not give a 
/ FSN decisive answer at once that night, in 
we Ba] regard to accepting an appointment as 
NES almoner, or taking any district under 
=| his own particular charge. 

He was naturally of rather a cautious disposi- 
tion, and preferred, as he told his friend, to sleep 
on it, at least one night, and indeed even to take 
a day or two fully to consider the matter, before 
committing himself. 

. Sydney Welworth did not care to use any further 
arguments or persuasion than he had already 
done. 

“T have this evening,” he said, “just shown you 
the sort of thing you would have to undertake, if 
you like to join us. You complain of being with- 
out any occupation, and wisn that you could find 
some object in which to interest yourself. I don’t 
think that you will find any other which will more 
thoroughly answer your purpose, even looking at 
it from the more selfish and interested side of the 
question, while at the same time others will be 
deriving relief and benefit from your services, and 
I feel quite sure that, even after what you have 
seen in this evening’s rounds with me, you will 
lay your head on your pillow to-night in a more 
satisfied and contented, if not an actually happier, 
frame of mind, than you have done for, perhaps, 
some considerable time.” 

Archie took his friend’s advice in good part, and 
really did his best to analyse his own feelings 
thoughtfully and conscientiously that night when 
he turned into his bed. He fully carried out his 
intention of devoting the best part of the next 
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OF REAL DISTRESS.—IX. 


A NARRATIVE OF FACT. 








two days to fairly considering the pros and the 
cons of the question, giving one day exclusively to 
each; and, to make quite sure of arriving at a just 
and impartial decision, even thought it necessary, 
almost as a matter of conscience, to spend one 
afternoon in his old corner in the club, so as to try 
the effect of sitting there with nothing to do, 
That decided him. 

That very evening he addressed a letter to 
his friend, the Hon. Sydney Welworth, informing 
him, in his own homely style, that he considered 
that he (Sydney) had decided!y “ hit the right nail 
on the head,” and that he had spoken only ‘like 
a printed book of wisdom,” for that he certainly 
had found that he had gone to bed happier, slept 
sounder, and awoke up fresher, even after the 
day devoted to “cons,” than he had done since 
his sad reverse in circumstances, or, more C0r- 
rectly speaking, disappointed expectations; and, 
therefore, he was ready, if the society should 
think fit to appoint him, to “go in” for the 
charge of a district, though he could not, at first 
start, engage to bind himself for more than two 
days in the week. 

His services were accordingly accepted, at the 
very next meeting of the working committee of 
the society, and Captain Archibald Scott became 
the accredited almoner to the district of St 
Edward the Confessor-in-the-East. So far in the 
east, indeed, beyond the most distant and un- 
discovered regions of Bethnal Green, does that 
district, dedicated to the memory of that respect- 
able old Saxon monarch, lie, that, as the astonished 
cabman, who had driven the captain down there 
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on the next morning after his appointment, was 
overheard to declare to some of his brethren of the 
rank, that Shoreditch or the Commercial Road 
might be considered quite as west-end or fashion- 
able localities, in comparison to the regions he 
had that day explored. And whatever such a 
real swell as the capting could possibly be “up 
to” down in such outlandish parts as them, he, 
the cabby, was quite at a loss (though not per- 
haps expressed in quite such delicate language) 
to conceive. 

What the captain was “up to,” was going 
round his new district, seeking out and making | 
acquaintance with the incumbent, the Scripture | 
readers, the Independent minister, and, in short, | 
the authorities, or any principal persons of 
the district, who could supply him with any in- 
formation as to the number of the population, the 
general character of the work or means of live- 
lihood of the inhabitants, the average amount of 
poor rates, local charities, or other institutions, 
and any other particulars in regard to the lowest 
and poorest classes of the inhabitants; all of 
which he had to set down in a printed schedule, 
with which he had been officially supplied by 
the secretary of the society, upon his accepting 
the appointment of almoner. 

Besides that, he had to find out and arrange 
with the proprietor of one of the local coal-stores, | 
and the most respectable general grocer and pro- | 
vision shop in the neighbourhood, for the proper | 
recognition of the printed orders or tickets, which | 
he was about to distribute among the poor, sick, | 
and suffering, who, partly from the bitter severity | 
of the weather, partly from the unusual depression 
m trade and capital of some of the great em- | 
ployers, were to be found in hundreds, and 
even thousands, in all the eastern districts of 
London. 

Captain Scott soon found out that it was in- 
deed no sinecure which he had undertaken, but 
baving—to use his own term—once “gone in” 
for it, he certainly stuck to the work which he 
found cut out for him, like a man, and a soldier 
trained to know what duty really is. He was no| 
longer to be found in his old corner in the club, 
at least during the day-time. The two crusty old 
gentlemen had the big room pretty well all to 
themselves for the rest of that winter, each in | 
undisputed possession of his own favourite fire- | 
side; though, by the way, Archie, before giving | 
it up to them entirely, by adroitly pitting them | 
one against another, managed to extort from each 
« five-pound note towards the funds of the society 
of which he had become a member. 

As Welworth had foretold, he very soon be- 
came too much interested in his new work to 
© contented with the two days in the week to 
Which he had cautiously restricted his services on 














first starting; three, four, even five days running, 
while the worst pressure of distress lasted, might 
the gallant captain be seen rattling along east- 
wards in a hansom, with an eagerness and interest 
in the expression of his countenance very different 
from the old, listless gape, which always appears 
to be the stereotyped characteristic of a “heavy 
swell.” 

“One learns such a lot of new things of all 

sorts, you see,” said Archie, describing his new 
avocation to a friend. “I used to fancy that I 
had seen as much of what is called life, and knew 
as much of the world, as most men; whereas I 
now find that I just knew nothing at all beyond 
a narrow circle, the radius of which was hardly 
beyond the length of my own nose, or thereabouts. 
Such new characters one meets with!—why, if I 
had only gained the acquaintance, as I have done, 
of that noble body of men, the London working 
clergy, and seen the zeal and earnestness with 
which they devote themselves to their endless 
and almost hopeless work, I should feel myself 
well rewarded for any little trouble I may have 
taken. And there are the parish doctors, too; 
the work those poor fellows go through is quite 
wonderful. They may not perhaps be considered 
to be a very polished lot, but a better-hearted, 
more charitable set of men, I never met; and their 
extraordinary kindness, and the deal of good they 
do with the very small means at their disposal, 
is perfectly astounding.” 
One thing, at any rate, Archie Scott learnt 
amongst others—the real value of money, and 
upon how very little a poor man with his family 
can manage to subsist, if really obliged to do so. 
He who three months before had looked upon an 
income, or rather allowance, of £500 a-year as posi- 
tive starvation, now began to hold very different 
views as to the relative value of that sum, when 
brought into immediate comparison with the miser- 
able pittances which he found so many of his fellow- 
creatures absolutely thankful to call their own, on 
which they had to feed, clothe, and lodge, not only 
themselves, but their wives and whole heaps of 
children of all ages. 

The necessity of keeping exact accounts was, 
perhaps, what troubled our friend more than any- 
thing else; but though he grumbled much over 
them at first, he soon fell into the way of regularly 
sending in full and elaborate statements of his 
expenditure in fuel, groceries, blankets, clothing, 
and other domestic etceteras, carefully filed and 
docketed, according to the strict rule at “head- 
quarters,” as he used to call it, before he could 
expect any fresh grant of funds to carry on the 
work into which, having once launched himself, 
he had gone with all his heart; indeed, before 
that winter was over, Archie Scott had shown 
himself to be a model almoner, and was looked 
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upon by the committee as one of their best and | 
most efficient men. 
His friend Sydney Welworth saw very little, 


of him for some time; their districts wore widely 
apart, and while the severity of the weather con- 
tinued, they both had their hands too full of 





work among the starving thousands, to find much 
time for meeting or looking-out for one another; 


but he heard of him constantly at ‘committee. | 
meetings, and had every reason to feel proud of his 


pupil, and to congratulate himself upon haying 
been the means of introducing him to the society, 








SOME DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEVING. 


BY THE REY. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A. 


{ HERE are times in the history of 
¥ most men when the soul is aroused 
% and made uneasy about itself. Ina 
Christian land, few people or none 
a go through the whole of life easily 
and comfortably to ruin. At least, they approach 
Christ, like the young man who presently departed 
sorrowful, in a gush of feeling that will not last ; 
or, like Felix, they tremble and resolve not to let 
this matter drop, even though they will not follow 
it up just now; or, like Agrippa, they are almost 
persuaded to be Christians. 

Perhaps some one is reading these words who 
is thus troubled and disquieted; and he would 
fain be a child of God, and would like to live a 
holy and blessed life, and yet something seems to 
hold his spirit down. There is a kind of cloud 
over the way of salvation, and although its scheme 
has been repeated a thousand times, the poor tried 
soul is still uncertain and perplexed, striving to 
enter in, and yet unable. 

Such times are more important than we can 
say—fraught with eternal blessedness, if they are 
used aright ; but if they are let pass away, certain 
to end in greater heaviness and hardness of spirit 
than before. Let me try to smooth away even 
one difficulty that is felt, to show the manner 
in which conviction may ripen to conversion, 
and how the anxiety that presses the soul down 
to the ‘ground, may change into the blessed 
assurance that you are an heir of God and a 
joint heir of Christ. 

There is but one way: “They that are of faith 
are blessed ;” and although faith has now become 
almost a scientific word, a theological ienmy “- 
simply means, “they they that are of trust,’ 
whom a spirit of reliance has taken the place of tab 
cold forgetfulness or guilty fear which the world 
feels toward God. If we remember this assertion, 
it will perhaps save us from some mistakes that 
perplex seekers after grace. One says, for example, 
“To bea Christian, I must give up all my sins.” But 
yet he confesses in his very heart that he is quite 
unable to do that. Sin is like a fiery garment, 
that clings to him even while he feels it to be 
torture. A man in fever might as well say, “To 









be well, I must become cool again, and chase away 
the delirium that fires my brain,” and set to work 
upon that hopeless task, as might the sinner set 
about ridding himself of his corruptions. 

Surely there is blessedness in deliverance from 
sin, one of the best enjoyments of a saved heart 
is to be pure, but only they that are of faith 
already are blessed, and therefore it is only by 
faith that we can hope for holiness. If one is 
desirous to give up sin, well. Yet the evil that 
he would not, that he does. It is not until the 
great act of trust in God has been performed, and 
his Spirit has spoken peace into the heart, that 
old things can pass away, or anything become 
new. 

So, again, people say, “Qo be a Christian I must 
bear a cross, and deny myself, and think far more 
of God’s smile than of the world’s frown. But 
I really cannot’do that. Yonder is a dear com- 
panion that I know I could never give up, and 
yet he is not a person whom a Christian ought 
to stay much beside. He is so clever and witty 
an acquaintance, that I think I should die with 
mortification, if his sarcastic smile and knifelike 
words were turned against me and my sainili- 
ness. There is also some extravagant or excessive 
pleasure, that has become part and parcel of my 
life itself. Now, in order to believe, I must re- 
nounce all these, and therefore I cannot believe 
until more strength is given me, and in the mean- 
time I can but hope and wait.” 

But, now, think. How strange a religion that 
would be which promised God’s strength to 
help you, but not until you had proved clearly 
that your own strength was enough, requiring 
that you should bear unaided the greatest shock 
of all, in order to buy the help that would break 
the power of other shocks. No, my brother; the 
blessing of self-control, like that of holiness, be- 
longs only to those who have already put their 
trust in God and in his Christ. To say other- 
wise, would be a mockery as cruel and heartless 
as to tell a traveller in the desert, who has 
lain down to die of thirst, that if he will only 
toil on one other day, there is a spring which he 
may reach. Give him to drink, first. Let him 
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cool his fevered brain and his swollen tongue, 
and then he will rise and go forward, from foun- 
tain to fountain of living water. 

To get these blessings, any blessings, we must 
begin by having faith, by exercising confidence in 
God. To trust God and his wise plan for saving 
us, to trust that even if that way seem dark, it 
will some day prove the highest wisdom, and if it 
seem weak, it will yet prove to be the power of God; 
and in that sweet confidence to lay down our 
souls to rest, believing that Christ is our Saviour, 
and will be our guide, leaving this world and the 
next in his good hands—that is faith. 

In old times the chief difficulty arose from 
the darkness of God’s counsel. How little can 
Abraham have known about the Saviour’s work! 
how much less Rahab! Yet trusting God in the 
dark or in the twilight, they were accepted. 

There is light enough now, but what it shows 
does not please flesh and blood. The humility of 
Christ, his patience, his abasement, the transfer 
of his suffering work to us—these are the 
stumbling-blocks of our day. 


Yet even if we} 











abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a 
lively hope.” 

Reader, have faith in God. Sitting in the 
highest of all places is not a blind and wanton 
Chance, who saves or crushes according to his 
mere caprice, not an enemy to be propitiated by 
some one’s blood, but a friend who has made all 
the needful provision by which your sins may be 
forgiven. In the pit of hell there may be sorrow 
when a guilty and doomed soul is washed and 
pardoned, but there is no such sorrow in the 
skies, nor one spirit before the throne who does 
not feel a wave of deeper transport stir his breast 
when, gazing where he always gazes, he beholds a 
beam of exquisite pleasure there. “There is joy in 
the presence of the angels of heaven over oze 
sinner that repenteth.” 

Faith in God implies faith in God’s-plan, and 
consent to it. If he speaks of deliverance in one 
way, declaring that there is none other name 
given by which we may be saved, and telling us 
that now is the day of salvation, then it is abso- 
lute unbelief (and insolence as well) to think of 


could not explain such things, our duty would | striking out any other road to heaven, or to 


still be to accept and trust God’s Word; and who- 
ever does so, amid ten thousand perplexities, 
shall find light arising in the darkness. 

Perhaps the hardest thing of all is to trust 
God the Father himself. Yet a great part of faith 
is to believe that God is love, that he is quite as 
anxious as the Son to save us; that before any 
attempt had been made to assuage his anger, 
before the first step in the atoning work was 
taken, even then the great eternal heart was full 
of kindness and of pity for his erring children, 
and even then he was fixed in the intention to 
deliver them from the power of Satan who are 
led captive by him at his will. 

We have a difficulty here which the Old Testa- 
ment believers never felt. Not knowing anything 
definite or certain about the Trinity, they could 
not fall into the sad and shameful error of giving 
all the mercy to one Person, and all the justice 
and severity to another. We live in a time when 
the air is full of strange, false notions about 
Christ’s work; but none of them can grieve the 
Son more deeply at his heart than that men 
should honour him for any quality of goodness 
more than they honour the Father. His great 
desire was, that his Father should be glorified; 
and now it is possibly his highest joy that souls, 
once alienated from God, should come with 
boldness to his throne; that as men hear of all he 
himself did, as their eyes grow moist with grati- 
tude, and their hearts begin to beat again with 
hope, they should look up to Him who so loved 
the world as to give his only-begotten Son, and 
should say, “Thank God.” “Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who of his 











reckon on being forgiven to-morrow, although we 
spurn the offer to-day. 

It is no real belief in God, that sets his warnings 
down as idle threats. A silly reliance upon the 
good nature even of a man, against his clear word 
and solemn warnings, would scarcely be taken 
fora compliment. It is not trust, but defiance— 
not tranquil confidence, but scornful and high- 
handed presumption, that stays and loiters in the 
sinking ship of a worldly life when the lifeboat of 
mercy is at its side, and refuses to believe that 
it may possibly depart without him, although 
threatened, warned, implored. 

True faith is not afraid to commit itself 
to the finished work of Christ. Others may be 
wise above what is written, and talk of the danger 
that sin and lightness may be encouraged by so 
easy a doctrine; others may argue away and 
treacherously narrow-in the large freeness of 
Christ’s Gospel, insisting that works and disposi- 
tions are taken for granted when they are not men- 
tioned in the message of grace—but the humble, 
trustful soul knows well that pardon and holiness, 
however cheaply given, are not likely tomake hima 
worse man than he was, and that to offer mercy 
only when he should become good, is as great a 
mockery as to offer it when he should drink the 
sea. So he takes the gracious gift asa gift. He 
believes that “Christ was made to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” He believes that in 
Christ’s death his sins are dead, and in Christ’s 
life there is holiness and life for him. He does 
not expect God to love him because he is a be- 
liever, but he ventures to believe simply because 
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God already loved him, and proved it when Jesus 
died. Neither does he think of his own trust as a 
thing which finishes the work, and brings him 
into an acceptable condition; for the work was 
finished when Christ rose from the dead an 
accepted sacrifice, a Saviour omnipotent to save. 
Hungry, he takes the bread of life; thirsty, he 
drinks the living water; but never dreams that 
his eating is what provided the bread, that his 
drinking is what filled the river. 

Faith is but the glad and thankful hearing of 
God’s call, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters,” and the answer of a ready soul— 

* Just as Iam, Thou wilt receive— 
Wilt pardon, pity, cleanse, reiieve; 
Because Thy promise I believe: 

O Lamb of God, I come.” 

True faith is quite content to receive ‘its 
good things in Ged’s own established order. We 
have seen that trust comes before holiness, but 
many people do not seem to know that trust 
comes before happiness also. You cannot believe 
because you are under a cloud; because your spirit 
is downcast; because you are still as conscious 
as ever of your sins! But then belief is the only 
way to get rid of those troubles and anxieties. 
There is such a thing as peace and joy in beliey- 
ing, but there is no such thing as believing in 
peace and joy. The fruits of the Spirit are love, 
joy, peace; but no branches bear fruit save those 
which by faith are already abiding in the Vine. 
People who want comfort in order to believe, are 
like people who wait for health in order to take 
physic. It is by faith you must be freed from sin, 
and so from all the evils and hindrances which sin 
casts about the spirit. These are but the grave- 
clothes in which a corpse is swathed, and Christ’s 
manner, as we know, is first to give life to the 
dead, and then, not till then, to say, “ Loose him 
and let him go.” But he who trusts the Saviour 
in the dark, will soon be led by the Saviour into 
light, and liberty, and gladness. 

Just such another snare is the one which Satan 
finds most deadly among well-taught congrega- 
tions and in Christian families. How often does 





every minister hear something like the following 
argument :—“I wish I could believe, but I cannot 


—I really cannot feel these things. I know them 
all. I have not the slightest doubt that Christ 
died—not the slightest doubt that he wonld 
receive me if I came; but you see it ig all 
dry knowledge, my soul has no pleasure in it, 
and so it is quite beside the mark: I cannot 
believe.” 

Stay amoment. We are teaching some person 
to swim, and we tell him that his body is lighter 
than the water, so that if he will stay quiet he 
cannot sink. Still he hesitates, and tells us that 
he knows all that—has read it in books of science 
that are beyond all question, but has really no 
experimental feeling of the kind, and cannot 
venture until he has. May we not answer—“If 
you know it, act upon your knowledge, and the 
feeling will soon come. Plunge in and try; that 
will show more real belief than any amount of 
emotion ?” 

So it is with God’s love and Christ’s atone- 
ment. You know they will not fail, but your 
heart is all in a flutter at the greatness of the 
venture. Make it, nevertheless, and never heed 
your want of emotion, for the glow of confidence, 
the calmness of acceptance, the rapture of a 
cleansed conscience, the filial sense of your adop- 
tion—all will come in their due time. 

Come they shall, if you but make the trial, for 
“they that are of faith are blessed with faithful 
Abraham.” Blessed in the fiood of heavenly light 
that suddenly bursts upon this mysterious life of 
man; blessed in the satisfaction of numberless 
desires that ached and hungered-and moaned 
within the breast; blessed in the one com- 
panionship that death cannot break, nor false- 
hood breathe upon, nor time exhaust and make 
monotonous; blessed in the upraising of that 
heavy curtain that parts the present from the 
future, the fleeting from the eternal, the seeming 
from the true; blessed in the death of death, in 
the conquest of passion, in the harmony of their 
deepest longings with the holy and all-subduing 
will of God. 
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calm, 
ArSAs Whether the wintry surge was there, 
And caught and clung to the flaxen hair, 


~ Or broad seas, sweet with the Eastern 
balm, 

Had sucked him down when the skies were 
fair— 


Long years ago, his only son 
Was lost, and the young life scarce begun! 





However it was, by night or day, 
He could not live from the beach away ; 

Though at times his rude hut scarce could stand, 
When the west wind drank the flying spray, 

And swept, hard-breathing foam and sand, 
On that lonely life in the lonely bay, 

Coldly caught in the lonely land. 
A still old man whom the years passed by, 

Who took their days and heeded not, 

Whom the World, and Time, and Death forgot, 
Whe loved not life, yet could not die. 
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Sometimes when summer lovely made 
The sleeping sea by rock and cave, 
He climbed from out his wonted shade, 
And saw far off the western wave. 
He had not hope, or grief, or fear, 
Only a yearning toward the sun, 
That sank above the seaman’s grave, 
And made so bright what was so dear, 
And ceased where that brave course was run. 


Sometimes his hands, yet sturdy, took 
The oar, and cast the net again, 

And from his careless calm he shock 
Himself, and spoke te passing men ; 





But rarely and but briefly came 
This change upon his inner mood ; 

And men knew not his birth or name, 

And scarce his strange speech understood, 


Thus came the end: all through the night 

A tempest scarred the coast with wreck ; 
And the first breaking beam of light 

Saw in that bay a storm-swept deck, 
And close by that old cottage door 

A dying youth in agéd hands, 
That clasped him then in life once more, 

And clasp him still beneath the sands. 

J. 8. W. 
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HE dawn of another day saw the city 
| sunk in death-like repose. It had been 
| nearly midnight before the last of the 

: 4 

waxmMiH) detachment of the Swiss Guards had 
been sent towards evening to the relief of the 
soldiers, hemmed in by insurgents in the Marché 
des Innocents. They had succeeded in withdrawing 
them, an exhausted» remnant, from their perilous 
position, and in falling back altogether upon the 
Louvre. Swiss had also been sent to succour the 
soldiers on the Place de Gréve; but the people had 
become frantic at the sight of the poor mercenaries, 
and redoubled the vigour of their assault. Fired 
upon from every house in the neighbourhood, they 
still maintained their position, and, up to eleven 
o’clock at night, defended themselves from the win- 
dows of the Hétel de Ville. With the coming on 
of night, however, the wearied assailants had with- 
drawn, and, after a time, the equally exhausted 
soldiers retreated, carrying their wounded with them, 
to head-quarters, and leaving the deserted streets 
strewn with corpses--a ghastly sight for to-morrow’s 
sun. 

On the morrow, the people took possession of the 
post the soldiers had vacated, and installed them- 
selves, and their self-made general, in the Hétel 
de Ville. The troops were barricaded out of the 
populous quarters, and the scene of the conflict was 
therefore changed. 

Again the people mustered, and advanced in dense 


j <| firing ceased on the Place de Gréve. A 


were closed and the rooms vacated, for bullet after 
| bullet crushed through the glass, and lodged in the 
wood-work and plaster. 

The terror among the inmates of the hotel, 
especially among the women, was extreme. They 
crowded into a large room at the back of the house, 
servants and all, together, completely paralysed with 
fear. Among them, the two English ladies were the 
calmest and most self-possessed—the younger lady 
the most self-possessed of all. That each feared not 
for herself, but only for the other, was that which 
gave them courage. 

“Oh! it will kill her,” the elder lady had whispered 
to David Haldane; and he had made answer— 

“TI do not think so; for the present it seems 
to have cured her.’ And so, indeed, it appeared: 
the inward fever seemed quenched. She was paler, 
but firmer. No longer languid and brooding, but 
roused, and carried altogether out of herself. 

The hotel was closely shut up, and all were wait- 
ing with beating hearts for the passing of the storm 
of conflict, when the terror intensified — reached 
| its supreme moment. The combatants, one side or 
| other, were thundering at the doors. Amid the crying 
‘and confusion that arose, one idea seemed to prevail 
—to keep the doors shut. But abler counsel was 
at hand. : 

“You cannot resist their force,” said David Hal- 
dane, in the ear of the dismayed proprietor; “it is 
safer to propitiate it.” 

He accompanied him to the door. The people 
only demanded admission for the wounded and the 
dying, that they might not perish under foot. It was 
granted with seeming graciousness; and, without a 








masses along the Boulevards, and down the Rue 
Richelieu towards the Louvre and the Tuileries. 
Other bands of insurgents, headed by the students, | 
came frém the opposite side, and the Rue St. | 
Honoré, and the other streets that lay between, | 
became a scene of frightful carnage. | 

The front rooms of the hotel in which David 
Haldane lived, were no longer tenable. The shutters 


rush, calmly, and quietly, the poor fellows, soldiers 
as well as citizens, were carried in, and the door was 
shut. Then humanity conquered fear, and all were 
speedily busy, attending to the unwelcome guests. 
Some of the strange actors without captured and 
sent in a surgeon, and under his orders the hotel 
speedily became an hospital; and among the nurses, 
swiftest and firmest, and tenderest of hand, was 
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the English girl who had been going home to 





e. 

At length the storm swept on, and seemed to be 
dying down; and David Haldane, having done all 
that he could to assist in the disposal of the wounded, 
turned out into the city. He had meditated doing 
this all the morning, but the disturbance in the hotel 
had kept him indoors till within an hour of noon. 
His object was to find Peggy Oglivie; not that he 
expected to find her in the streets: it could only have 
been by accident that had been exposed to their 
dangers on the day before. But he counted upon 
seeing her companion of yesterday; it was a clue 
to be picked up, if possible. The students were 
everywhere at the head of the revolt, and he would, 
in all probability, find the youth who had roused his 
curiosity and pity, in the midst of the fighting; he 
would know that childish figure, tricked out in its 
warlike bravery, anywhere. 

By the time he reached the Louvre, the triumph of 
the people had hegun; the fire of the soldiers had 
suddenly ceased, and the mob were about to enter 
the palace, and scatter themselves over the noble 
rooms, filled with the relics of ages, to indulge in a 
revel of rude mockery and dismal burlesque; with 
the lance of Francis I. to run a tilt at the portraits 
of his descendants ; to sit by turns upon the throne of 
France, and then to leave a dead man to fill it. 

A few searching glances sufficed to show David 
Haldane that the boy-soldier was not there. He left 
the crowd just as they burst through the palace gates 
with a yell of triumph, and went on towards the 
quays. There he met party after party, headed by 
youths in the well-known uniform of the school; but 
none of them was he whom he sought. These parties 
were coming from the attack of the archiepisccpal 
palace. Stormed upon with grapeshot from the quays, 
the crowd had taken refuge in the aisles of Notre 
Dame; there some young priests had caused them to 
be fired upon from the windows of the palace. A 
signal revenge was taken for the unchristian act; 
the gates of the palace were carried by storm, and 
in an instant masses of people filled its sumptuous 
apartments, All the furniture—books, paintings, 
hangings, even the plate—was thrown into the river. 
One object alone, a representation of Christ, as large 
as life, was respected; the people instinctively felt 
that he whom it represented, who had dwelt in no 
palace, and wielded no temporal power, had nothing 
in common with those who called themselves his 
priests. But now the crowds were pouring westward 
steadily, and David Haldane turned. back and went 
with the stream. The conflict had ceased in the 
city quarter, but in the Rue St. Honoré the fight- 
ing still went on. In fact, the soldiers posted there 
had been forgotten in the general retreat; they 
were Swiss, and they defended themselves to the 
last. When David Haldane returned to the point 
from which he had started, they were reduced to 
about sixty men. Three red lines, each consisting of 
® single file, fronted the raging multitude which 
filled the entire breadth of the street, and there, at 
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the head of the half-armed mob, who had suffered 
fearfully from the practised fire of the soldiers, was 
the young student, armed with a carbine, which 
seemed at least as big as himself. It was easy to be 
seen that it would fare ill with that remnant of the 
enemy, now become thoroughly obnoxious to the 
people, and conspicuous by their uniforms, The 
deep roar of the increasing and excited multitude 
was enough to strike terror into their hearts. The 
lines wavered, broke and scattered, the soldiers flying 
singly or in pairs. 

But the mob seemed resolved that this last act of 
the drama should be a bloody one. They pursued 
the poor soldiers into the shops and houses in 
which they sought refuge, and stained their hour of 
triumph with some acts of brutal butchery. But 
many even in the crowd connived in their escape, 
and suffered them to get out of back windows and 
into back alleys, while they pretended to be follow- 
ing them for their blood. 

David Haldane had kept his eye on the small 
figure in the cocked hat, while this scene was enact- 
ing. He saw him discharge his piece, and throw it 
away, that he might run after two tall soldiers who 
had turned and fled down a side street. He and 
they soon distanced the crowd yelling at their heels; 
so also did David Haldane. At any moment the men 
might have turned and got rid of their young but 
apparently merciless pursuer. At one time they did 
turn, when he was close upon them, seemingly to 
address to him some remonstrance. Surely the boy’s 
life was at stake, for the crowd had not yet gained 
the corner. David Haldane glanced behind him. 
They were in the very street in which he had lost 
the boy and his companion the night before; and 
now, when he looked forward again, he was following 
the soldiers through an. open door, which David 
Haldane only reached in time to have closed in his 
face. Both pursuer and pursued were shut up there 
with their fate, and what that would be depended 
on those who had thus received them. It could but 
make matters worse to put the yelling mob upon the 
scent, and therefore he passed on, marking well the 
tall old house in the narrow street, to which he deter- 
mined to return immediately. 

Meantime Peggy was passing through those 
terrible hours of waiting, which so often fall to 
the woman’s lot, and whose anguish is worse to 
bear than any active suffering. The night before, 
she had slept the sleep of exhaustion, and had 
wakened only in the full sunshine of another day 
of blood. The old soldier keeping guard at the 
foot of the stair had prevented her going forth, 
and had brought her a message to the effect that 
nothing whatever had been heard of monsieur and 
madame. Perhaps they were dead, she thought, 
killed in those dreadful cannonades. Perhaps they 
had gone away together, and left her to her fate. 
She knew by this time that she had flung herself 
into hands that would wring her heart for a single 
coin. 

It seemed as if nothing remained to her but to 
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die. Only she was young and strong, and she knew 
that she would not die just yet, but live and have 
1o face life as bravely as she could. The unselfish 
too rarely make the most of their own sufferings. 
She thought of Margery, and what her life had been, 
and a deeper sympathy for her relative came to her 
in her own desolation. Then the faces of the sisters 
she had seen in Notre Dame passed before her in 
their sweet serenity. They had given up life, but 
had given it up to the service of others; and she 
longed to devote her life as theirs was devoted, and 
wondered why her purer and sterner faith forbade 
the sacrifice. 

As she sat thinking thus, seated on a low stool near 
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the window, her head resting on her hand, she heard | 


a noise of trampling feet upon the stair, and Henri 


bounded into the room, pursued, as it seemed, by a | 


couple of soldiers. Before she had found words to 
speak, he had sprung through the open window on to 
the roof, the men following but leaving their arms 
behind them. i 
Entreating them to desist from harming the boy, 
she ran out after them, and was hailed by Henri 
with the assurance that all was well, that these were 
friends of his whom he was saving from their pur- 


suers, and hiding in a place of safety. She had | 


scarcely entered the room again and fastened the 


door, when a fresh trampling arose, accompanied | 


with frantic noise and tumult. It was evident that 
a crowd was approaching. Another moment, and 
they were thundering at the door. Delay might 
be precious to the fugitives, and she did not dare to 
open it, but drew herself up, wide-eyed and motion- 
less, in the furthest corner of the room. 
the door creaking and straining as they pressed 
against it with cries and execrations. There was no 
time to escape, even if she could, from that dreadful 
multitude. There was only the parapet, and, five 
storeys underneath, the stony street. 





thrill with which they had met; but there existed 
in both their minds a barrier to its true interpreta. 
tion. She was the first to draw back, and then for 
an instant he looked at her, no longer a blushing 
girl, but the sweet and yet noble woman her girlish 
grace had promised. The face he gazed upon was sad 
and quiet to coldness; and yet, but a moment since, 
the lovely head had lain so willingly on his bosom 
that it seemed as if it might rest there for ever, 

He was the first to speak. ‘You are alone?” he 
said, glancing round the little dovecot of a room, 

** Quite alone,” she answered, sadly, “ at least here,” 

“T thought you were with your father,” he re. 
plied, with an asking look. 

In a few words she explained to him tie aspect of 


| affairs. 


, had finished; “ you must come with me. 


«You must not remain here,” he said, when she 
There is a 


| lady at my hotel under whose protection I can place 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


She heard | 


| 


” 


you 

* Your wife?” 

“My wife!” he repeated, in amazement. 

“Then the lady I saw you with was not your wife?” 

“Certainly not. I am not married, nor likely to 
marry.” 

She was conscious of drawing a little closer to him, 
though she restrained the involuntary movement. 

But he seized her hand. “Forgive me if I am 
wrong,” he said, “if I am taking you at a disad- 
vantage: I will never ask any woman to be my wife, 
except the one I have asked already. Something 
tells me that one day I may ask again with better 
success.” 

“You shall not ask again, if you think her still 


| worth having,” she answered, the sudden generous 


impulse of giving fully and freely conquering her 


womanly reserve, and she held out to him the other 
| hand. 


The door fell | 


inward with a crash, and a number of squalid, blood- | 


stained men stood upon the floor. 


He drew her toward him eagerly, and was about 
to kiss her. 


“Stay till you hear all,” she cried. ‘“ You know 


They ran to the window shouting, “They are here, | that I was engaged to Captain Oglivie, and that I 
they are here, the murderers of the people!” Just | broke off the engagement ?” 
then a man appeared in the doorway, a head taller | 


than the rest, and a voice called out in breathless 
eagerness, “I have found you at last, my love—my 
love!” They had swept her, trembling, from their 
path; but the next moment she was safe in David 
Haldane’s arms, and, for that moment, everything 
was forgotten in one long, clinging embrace. 

The soldiers had escaped, and the baffled pursuers 
retreated across the room. Gay and goodhumoured 
in their very mercilessness, they gave no annoyance 
as they passed, save a jest or two ever the prize the 
stranger had won. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
FOUND AT LAST. 


Lert alone together, a deep and painful sense of 
embarrassment took the place of that moment of 
ecstasy. They were each conscious of the mutual 


«There is no need to tell me anything, only that 
you love me now,” broke in the impatient lover. 

«Oh, listen,” she pleaded, “ you do not know that 
I fancied I loved him beforeaany one knew that I had 
seen him. He is not so much to blame as he seems, 
for my heart had gone from him before I was able to 


| break with him altogether. In spite of this, I tried 





to keep a foolish, fatal vow—a vow that seems to 
bind me still, thaugh we are separated for ever.” 

He looked graye, and she went on to tell him of 
the scene in the fir-wood, still holding him gently 
back. When she had finished, he drew her to him 
unresistingly. 

“Then you do not think me fickle—almost false?” 
she whispered, after a little interval; “ you do not 
think my love for you will change?” 

“You have never told me yet that you loved me,” 
he said, somewhat archly. 
you do.” 








“Tet me hear you say 
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“J do, I do,” she answered, earnestly. 

Suddenly he remembered the letter with which he 
had been entrusted, and told her of it, adding, “ Had 
we not better go? The streets are dangerous, but it 
geems that here we are not safe, and I think I can 
pilot you to a place of safety.” 

“But Henri,” she said, “will return here, and I 
have something to ask him.” 

«Ts that the little soldier?” he asked. 

“Yes; he is a great friend of mine.” 

«J wonder what has become of him. When he 
has made an end of the two gendarmes, perhaps 
he will come and have a thrust at me,” said David. 
“Your little friend appeared to be uncommonly 
bloodthirsty. Seriously, is the boy safe, do you 
think ?” 

“He is quite safe,” she answered; “as safe asa 
cat, out on the roof there.” 

« And the soldiers ?” 

“Not quite so safe there, I fancy, though safer 
than in the hands of those awful men;” and she 
shuddered as she thought of the invaders of her 

sanctum. ‘‘ Henri saved the soldiers at the risk of 
his life, I suppose.” 

“Tt was to kill them he risked his life, I imagine,” 
said David. 

“Oh, no; he himself told me they were friends. 
People in this country fraternise more suddenly than 
with us. Come out here,” she added. “ Perhaps he 
will hear me if I call to him.” 

They went out into the sunshine, these two. It was 
strange, in that city of strife, what a peace had fallen 
on their hearts—the great peace and rest of love. 
Peggy called softly, but there was no response, and 
they stood still a little out there, to ask and answer 
the endless questions which occurred to each. They 





were trivial for the most part, for it is the privilege | 


of love to exalt the trivial and transfigure the common 
things of life. 


David Haldane tried to keep back for | 


alittle the tragic incident which had taken place at | 


the Forest House, and when it was no longer possible 
to do so, he softened it as much as he was able. 
Truly, their new-found joy was shadowed by a sad 
and awful background. 

Just as they were about to depart, Henyri’s face 
appeared over the high range of chimneys. If 
Peggy’s eyes had not been turned in that direction 
she would not have seen him, for he rose and dis- 
appeared as deftly and silently as the cat to which 
she had compared him. 

“Tt is all right, Henri,” she exclaimed; “they 
are gone, and this is a friend.” 

Henri had evidently heard her assurance, for he 
looked up again over the barrier. 

“TI thought monsieur had led the pursuit,” he said, 
a little doubtfully. 

“Not I,” replied David Haldane. “A lady from 
an opposite window pointed out the door through 
which you had passed, and the sovereign people 
demanded admittance in a way that was not to be 
denied.” 


“Have you got them safe ?” Peggy asked. 





“ Quite safe,” he answered, “ but hungry, Gread- 
fully hungry. Have you anything you can give us 
to eat?” 

She was obliged to confess that she had nothing. 

“They cannot go through the streets till they 
have changed their clothes,” said the little fellow, 
thoughtfully. ‘The people would kill them, though 
the fighting is over now. I have been to the end 
of the houses out here, and I can see the people 
embracing one another, but there is not a red coat 
to be seen.” 

“Tf you will wait till I take this lady to a place of 
safety,” said David Haldane, “I will send you every- 
thing you require.” 

Thus it was settled, and Henri was to remain up 
there till the soldiers could come forth with safety. 

Then Peggy asked her question. It was, whether 
the lad knew anything of her father. It had struck 
her that, in his strange curiosity about every one, he 
might have made himself familiar with her father’s 
haunts—might know more about him, indeed, than 
she did herself. And she was right in her conjecture. 
Henri knew where he was to be found if yet alive, 
and promised to get out in search of him as soon as 
he should be released from taking charge of the 
safety of his new friends. As Peggy surmised, they 
had fraternised in the moment of victory, and the 
clever lad had saved them by his sham pursuit. 

They re-entered the room, and Peggy prepared to 
go with her lover. “I cannot well stay here,” she 
said, pointing to the demolished door; “and yet I 
am sorry to lose a chance of finding my poor father. 
He might come here.” There was still a painful 
explanation to be made on her part. It was neces- 
sary for her to confide to David Haldane her father’s 
desperate circumstances, and leave him to judge if 
it was possible for her to forsake him then. Would 
he try as well as trust her? leave her to do her duty, 
and wait for her? It was with a wistful, deprecating 
look that she told him, in as few words as possible, 
of her father’s weakness and need. 

“TI will go with you till he is found,” she said. 
“T shall be glad to see and be near a countrywoman 
again.” 

« And do you think I am going to lose sight of 
you again?” he said, tenderly. “You do not know 
what a hunt I have had for you. And do you know 
that I have bought a picture of yours?” he added; 
“TI knew the old place in a moment.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad you have got that,” she said ; 
“and I shall be glad of the money too, for I am 
desperately poor.” She tried to smile over it, but 
failed. It had been quite too serious for that. 

Meantime they had got into the streets. It was 
as Henri had said: the three days’ fighting was over, 
and men who had never seen each other before, were 
embracing and kissing in an intoxication of joy. 

They reached the hotel in safety, and a few words 
of explanation from David Haldane sufficed to 
interest the kind-hearted Miss Minto in her new 
charge. What these words had been, the latter 
could gather from the elder lady’s manner toward 
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her. She evidently regarded her in the light of 
* David Haldane’s future wife, and her gentle freedom 
of manner was tempered by respectful tenderness. 

“T like you, my dear,” said the sweet old gentle- 
woman, when she had carried her off to her room to 
arrange her dress; ‘‘and as for him, he is a man to 
be proud of.” 

Yes, he was certainly a man to be proud of—a 
man whom women instinctively trusted, and men 
instinctively honoured. 

Then there was Margery’s letter, which seemed to 
solve every difficulty. All that remained was to find 
her father, and the poor stepmother, too, and make 
everybody happy after their own fashion. This was | 
her first thought—a return to the old childish vision | 
of universal "good; but her second thought was 
deeper and sadder. She knew now that life was not | 
so simple a matter; that the good, which was to be | 
universal, was not to be so easily attained ; the taint | 
of selfishness and sin was not so easily purged away; | 
and while these remained, the inheritance of happi- | 
ness was not to be won—never would be wholly won | 


on the earthly side. 


With Miss Minto and her nieca. Margaret Oglivie | 





ee 
—the childish pet name had fallen away from her, for 
David had called her Margaret—was in her element, 
In the younger lady she found a friend and com. 
panion, in the elder a mother, one who loved youth 
and rejoiced in its joys, and so shared them, Jp 


|, Grace Minto these last days had wrought a great 


and happy change. She hac fone that there was no 
comfort like comforting others ; no relief from pain 
so great as that which came seam relieving others, 
Her aunt found the task of consolation and carg 
suddenly taken out of her hands. The only danger 
seemed to be that Grace would overtask her physical 
strength, which had been deeply shaken, though not 
undermined, by her sorrow. This would be in a 
measure obviated by the necessity for returning 
| home, and finding there objects on which to expend 


| her awakened energy of beneficence. It was resolved 


that, if all went well, the whole party should retum 
to England together, waiting, however, a sufficient 
time to allow the disappearance of Louis Oglivie to 
be satisfactorily accounted for. That very evening 
David Haldane, assisted by Henri, began an active 
search for the missing pair. 

(To be continued.) 








SOLDIER 
PART II. 

HE rickyard was evidently doomed. 
Higher and higher, wider and wider, 
leaped the growing flames, and seemed 
to laugh at the miserable efforts of the 
RiMe}, rickety little parish fire-engine. The 
whole. population of the village came trooping up to 
the spt, and their yells of surprise and excitement, 
with the snapping and roaring of the flames, made a 
hubbub which had not been heard in that neighbour- 

hood for many a day. 

Farmer Maynard groaned in his despair. “It is 
all over with it,” said he, “and nearly over with me. 
What shall Ido? These crops, on which I have so 
long depended to pay my rent and clear the better 
part of my debts, all gone in an hour. I can scarcely 
believe it—it is too like a terrible dream!” 

So saying, he drew back a little way from the 
scene, and, leaning against the trunk of a tree, the 
leaves of which were scorched and seared with the 
heat of the flames, he contented himself (if such a 
word as content could be applied to his frame of 
mind) with watching the progress of the fire, and the 
last efforts of the men. He noticed how particularly 
energetic was the conduct of his former servant, 
Slade, who was throwing bucketful upon bucketful 
of water on one of the ricks, and whose voice was 
frequently heard directing the rest of the men. But 
the farmer said to himself, “ Ah, I am not going to 
be deceived in that way. It’s only a feint of his, to 
throw me off the scent; but he will very soon dis- 
cover his mistake.” 

So he quietly waited until the fire had gpent itself, 

and the crowd was beginning to disperse. Some of the 
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people were gathering round Slade, and giving him 
great words of praise for his zeal and activity, when 
the farmer stepped up to the centre of the circle, and 
taking Slade by the collar, called out to the constable, 
“I give this man in charge for setting fire to my 
ricks.” 

The constable was so astonished at this, that it 
gave time to the indignant Slade to make a struggle 
for his liberty; but the farmer kept a firm hold on 
him until the constable took him into custody, 

“Tt is false, I tell you,” exclaimed Slade. “I was 
passing by, on my way to the next town in search of 
work, when I accidentally noticed the smoke, and 
immediately turned back to give the alarm.” 

“That is a very fine story, indeed,” retorted the 
farmer. ‘I saw the smoke myself long before you 
gave the alarm; and I also saw you slowly slinking 
away from the yard after you had done the mischief.” 

Poor Slade winced at this, and he could not make 
a positive reply to the accusation; but he said, 
“You cannot say that you saw me set fire to the 
ricks.” 

“That, indeed, I cannot,” replied the farmer; 
“but it seems that even you do not dare to say right 
out that you did not do so.” 

“Yes, I do dare. I did not set fire to the ricks.” 

* Ah, well, that goes for nothing. Of course you 
would say go, in the hope of getting out of it. But 
no such luck for you, I can tell you.” 

“ Besides,” put in the constable, with a knowing 
wink, “if you was sich a innocent little chap as you 
wants to make out, why did you make sich a desperate 
struggle to escape as you did just now?” 

« Ay, that’s it,” echoed the crowd. 
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So poor Slade found that all his arguments were of 
no use, and that circumstances were dead set against 
him. Oh, why did he not pass by a few moments 
earlier, and thus have discovered the actual perpe- 
trator of the mischief? But he felt it was a punish- 
ment upon him for nourishing revengeful feelings 
against his former master. And off he was marched 
to the house of the magistrate. | 

And now the poor farmer had a second trouble to 
endure: Johnny had disappeared, no one had seen 
him for two or three hours. 

“Perhaps he saw the fire, and was frightened,” 
suggested Betty. “He's sure to be somewhere on 
the farm.” 

“Tet him be, then,” said Farmer Maynard. “He 
will be sure to find his way home—trust him for 
that.” 

But the smoke died out of the ashes that remained 
fromthe burnt ricks, the sun went down in the west, 
andthe moon peeped up from the east, and yet no 
Johnny appeared. Here was a new sensation for 
the villagers. Farmer Maynard now began to be 
alarmed, and called out his weary servants to look for 
the wanderer. Lighting their lanterns, they scat- 
tered themselves over the farm, shouting, “Johnny, 
Johnny!” but no answer came. The news spread 


through the already excited village, and every hole 
and corner was ransacked—to no purpose. 

The distracted father dismissed his men, and the 
villagers went house to bed; but all night the farmer 


wandered about the fields and lanes, with his lan- 
tern in his hand, searching for the missing one, 
and calling out his name. By degrees, a dreadful 
suspicion grew upon him: had Slade anything to do 
with it? What if Johnny had caught Slade in the 
act of setting the rickyard on fire? It was very 
likely. Johnny had last been seen going in that 
direction, a little while before the fire had broken 
out. The rest now seemed terribly evident. Johnny 
had witnessed the crime, and Slade, in a frantic effort 
to escape discovery, had made away with the boy, and 
become a—murderer ! 

The next morning Farmer Maynard was found 
lying on the doorstep of his house, insensible, and 
white as death. In a few minutes he recovered from 
his faint, and was removed to his bed; but he was 
soon raving in the delirium of fever against Slade as 
the murderer of his son; all of which Betty and the 
doctor heard and thought upon; and that day a 
second and graver charge was laid against the un- 
fortunate labourer. 

And now it is time for us to see what has become 
of Johnny. 

We have said that Johnny, as soon as he saw the 
mischief he had done, ran away. Fortunately, or 
unfortunately, as the case may be, he escaped the 
notice of poor Slade, who was passing along on the 
other side of the rickyard. Fear gave him speed, 
and he tore away with the swiftness of a hare, 
until he got out of sight of the farmyard; going 
down an unfrequented road, and in a direction in 
which he had never been before. Once only he 





paused, and then for sheer want of breath. He 
had gone about a mile, and thought he could trust 
himself to rest on the stile he had just reached. 
The very picture of misery looked the panic-stricken, 
panting boy, as he gazed back, his eyes and ears on 
the alert for sight or sound of the pursuers he so 
much dreaded. As he sat there to gain breath, he 
had time to think upon what he had done, and upon 
what he must do. Would the rickyard be burned down, 
or would some one have seen it in time to save it? 
How foolish it was of him not to have run to tell his 
father of the mishap, for then perhaps it would be got 
over quickly and quietly. And where was he going ? 
He did not know. None of his father’s relatives 
or friends that he knew of lived in this direction, 
unless it was many miles away—nearly up to London. 
(Johnny, you must know, being only ten years old, 
had very vague ideas on such matters as these.) 
Perhaps he would be lost in the woods, or on the 
wilds, and die of starvation, like the poor babes he 
had read about in the picture-book, and be covered 
over with leaves by the robins. Or perhaps a terri- 
ble policeman, such as had once appeared at the 
village fair, clad in blue cloth with large white 
buttons, would seize him and take him to that 
horrible place for homeless people, the workhouse, 
where his only food would be water and dry bread. 
Many a like dreadful fate did he picture to himself, 
until he trembled with apprehension, and the tears 
trickled down his cheeks. 

He now thought of turning back, and begging his 
father’s pardon. Was a rickyard worth very much 
money? He was afraid so; he had heard his father 
speak of it so ardently and hopefully, as the means 
for paying his debts. Well, he would go home 
again, and suppose if, after all, the rickyard had 
been saved ? 

Just then, a strange glare of light shot up into the 
sky, and in it the poor boy seemed to read his doom. 
It was all on fire! He was too frightened to return 
now. He had once heard that people who set fire 
to anything, were sent to prison for life, and even 
hung. Again he was panic-stricken, and sped on for 
his very life. 

Now all this running and resting, speedy though 
it was, had taken some little time from an after- 
noon, which had already begun gradually to merge 
into evening, and it was now growing decidedly 
dusky. Johnny now found himself on the threshold 
of a vast-looking wood, which looked very dark and 
frowning within. Still, he would not stop, but 
hurried on, stumbling over old fallen branches, 
and scrambling through thickets of thorns, which 
scratched his face and hands till they bled. The 
darkness grew thicker and thicker, and at length, 
when Johnny had gained the other end of the wood, 
he found himself abroad in the starless night, foot- 
sore and bleeding, not knowing which way to turn 
for shelter, unless he made towards the one little 
glimmering light which shone from a distant window. 
Thither he resolved to go, and crawled painfully 
along the stony path which led towards the spot. 
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It was a farmhouse, and very much like his own 
home. So it was with some return of confidence that 
he opened the gate, and was going up to the door, 
when after him rushed a monstrous-looking bull-dog, 
which barked and snarled so savagely, that the startled 
boy fled to the high railings at the side of the yard, 
determining to put them between him and his as- 
sailant. Johnny was a very good climber, but fear 
took away his discretion: he slipped off the top rail, 
and, with a cry, fell to the ground stunned. 

When he awoke, he found an old man bending over 
him, with a lantern in one hand and a horsewhip in 
the other.. The sight of the whip brought back the 
boy’s recollection, and he cried out— 

“Oh! please, sir, don’t whip me! I didn’t mean 
to do it!” 

“Heyday, little chap,” said the old farmer, “didn’t 
mean to do what? You’ve not been after my apples, 
have ye, boy?” 

“Oh, no—no, sir!” cried Johnny, as he slowly 
raised himself from the ground. “I’ve come a long, 
long way ; and please don’t ask me about it any more, 
because I’m afraid to tell.” 

‘‘ What ha’ ye bin a-doing then, ye little scamp ?” 
questioned the old man, shaking the little intruder 
by the arm. 

“Oh! oh! don’t!” screamed Johany; “my arm 
hurts me so;” and he sark again to the ground ina 
faint. 

He had broken his arm in the fall. When the 
farmer (he was a kind-hearted old fellow) discovered 
this, he took the little truant in his arms, and bore 
him into the house, shouting— 

“Here, Polly, quick! this poor little bairn has 
gone astray and broken his arm. Put him into the 
little cot, and I will go for the doctor.” 

The doctor soon arrived, and oh! the pain of 
setting the bone. Poor Johnny was quite broken 
down, and sobbed until he went to sleep. 

But the farmer and his dame, good souls, did not 
go to sleep so easily. This mysterious advent quite 
upset them, and they had scarcely the patience to 
wait till the morning, to satisfy their curiosity. 

When. the morning came, Johnny looked pale and 
weak, but very placid. His grief and anxiety seemed 
to have worn themselves out, and all he could think 
of now was, his weak arm—he did not know it was 
broken—and the prospect of a nice warm breakfast 
of bread and milk, which the dairy-maid, who rose 
earlier than the old couple, said she would give him 
almost directly. When, therefore, the farmer’s wife 
questioned him about his strange adventure, he an- 
swered readily, and told her everything, although 
much of his old terror returned, as he realised his 
strange position. 

“Pray don’t take me back again!” said he, with 
tears in his eyes. 

Can this be our blustering young Captain John ? 

“Now, don’t cry, my little man,” said the old 
dame, soothingly, and trying to conceal the astonish- 
ment she had felt at Johnny’s wondérful story. 





“You have done very wrong, and ought te be sorry 
for your misconduct; but you must control your 
feelings, or your arm will not get better.” 

So they kept him two or three days, the farmer 
having gone to Mr. Maynard, whom he found ag 
we have related, to explain the cause of his son’s ab, 
sence. Johnny quickly recovered, for his nurse, the 
farmer’s good dame, was as attentive to him as q 
mother could be—so Johnny thought, and he was 
about right; but he, poor boy, had never known the 
tender care of a mother. ‘ 

And now I must take the reader back to the old 
scene. The village is suffering from its third excite. 
ment. News of Johnny has arrived; the whole 
truth is out, and the innocent prisoner is released. 
Farmer Maynard still lies on his bed, but he is again 
conscious, and is anxiously awaiting the return of 
his repentant little son. He has lost much, and suf. 
fered still more, but he will not upbraid the cause of 
his misfortunes; his only words of greeting will be 
words of affection and forgiveness. 

A small crowd is now waiting at the gate, and 
foremost may be seen portions. of the disbanded 
regiment of the Queen’s Own Cocktails. Presently 
a light cart draws up at the gate, and a kind-looking 
old man, with a pale-faced little boy in his arms, 
alights and enters the house. I will not describe to 
you the meeting between father and son; but had 
you witnessed it, I am sure the tears would haye 
come to your eyes, as they did to poor, faithful 
Betty’s. 

And so Johnny has returned home, having learned 
—and, we trust, profited by—his first sharp lesson. 
He will have other lessons to learn, though; not so 
severe, perhaps, but more lasting. The consequences 
of this one thoughtless and disobedient act may cling 
to him all his life long. 

There, my boy, I have at last got to the end of my 
story. I do not care how hastily you may throw it 
aside, or forget the mere incidents I have related, 
so that you remember its simple teachings, and bear 
in mind the old proverb, “ You cannot play with fire, 
and not be burned.” , 





KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 368. 
*‘ This God is our God.” —Ps, xlviii. 14, 
1 Kings xv. 33. 
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